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I" Susanin ihVhr** 

E,'’'*’'""'® ''’^“ge'nents ev 


[0-All!ommanication8 for (tie paper, end letters re- " 


'® **'^“<1. >0 Ihe regulation of Slavery io the Ter- Cabinet in reUiion to the “ Missouri Compromise.” Mr. Dix. The senator conlends for the tight of “ 

men^an.Veo '®'k“”S niories. What were the compromises of the Con- JIfr. Bix-l have examined the letter referred to, ns carrying slaves into the Territories. 1 understand a8®tVe”foun“aino7chartered righ'ts, aid as the arbiter of 

en, and contrtbnted stitmion ? They were three: 1. That the small addressed to Generaljackson, and find that it was writ- ,i,ij to be an exien.sion of Slavery, and, with all de- coramerce. Nothing, I believe, is better setiled in English 

ms m a series ol the States should be equally represented in the Senate ‘en in 1821, while the paper containine the interrogalo- ference to him, I can call it hv no other name. law than this. Slavery was at one time ” ■' -.— 

er louglii on Ihtscon- with the large States. 2. That the slave popolaiioo March, 1820i and the former j„ conneclion with this subject, we were asked ‘rd by act of Parliament, rather by reco. 


. as the fouDtaiD ot chartereq ngnts, ana as me c 
all ae* commerce. Nothing, I believe, is better seiiipd n 
le. law than this. Slavery was at one time, it is irui 

asked by act of Parliament, rather by recognizing ih 
vnp Kp. colonies than by original legislation ; bjjt the 
J law always rejected it as unnaiuraj and unjust. 

10 Ihe Verginia uniformly acted in accordance with i 



































































































territory northwest of tl.e Ohio River, against restriction! 
upon the territory west and northwest ol the Mi.s ssjpin, 
when Missouri was admitted into the Union. Did thost 
who have gone hefore us yield to th'Sse persuasions ol 
self-interest? No, sir, they refused to accede to them, 
They probibued the introduction ofsUves into the Ter- 
ritories. They considered it as a political question,- pro¬ 
per only to be decided by themselves, and not to be 
“P®” Judiciary. They met the respon- 
aibility like men, and decided it according to the diclatei 
of duty and right. This scheme of the commitiee, so 


as it will be by this bill, in the territory we have acquir¬ 
ed—I am constrained to say—I say it in sorrow—the bond 
of confidence which unites the two sections of the Union 

ness may intervene before it can be restored, if ever,°in 
its wonted tenacity and strength. Not that I have any 
present fears of the integrity of the Union. I have not. 
It is capable of'sustaining far ruder shocks than any 
possible settlement of this, question can give. But whai 
I fear is, that the current of reciprocal kind confidence, 
which runs through every portion of the community, per¬ 
vading, refreshing, invigorating all, may be turned out 
of its course, and forced into channels to which the com¬ 
mon feeling is alien, and in which it may be converted 


Understand this, that independence Is an essential 
condition of respectability, ■^’o, bo depp^ept, ip to bo! 
.degraded. Mon may indeed pity us, but they cannot 
respect osi 'We efo not mean that we can become entire¬ 
ly independent of all men; that would be absurd and 
mpossihle, in the social stale. But we lOean that we 
must become rqually independent witb'niber rtemliers 
of the community. That other members of the commu-^ 
nily shall be as dependent upon us, as we upon them. 
That such is not now the case, is-too plain to need an 
argument. The houses we live in are built by vfbiie 
men—the clothes we wear are made by while tailors— 
the hats on onr heads ace made by white hatters, and 
the shoes on onr feet are made by white shoe-eqakers, 
and the food that we eat, is raised and caltivated by. 
white men. Now it is impossible that, .wapho,aid ever 


Ihns in any political, social or religious.) 
ntxvi lle, (near which he resides,) we believe°he’would t 
haye been heard with respect; for however men may dis s 
hke lug opitiionp. they there know and esteem him too' . 
well to lay a fingqr upon thoselips, which always breathe * 
blessings and spfsljt prords of iope, s 

Had those .Q^ker eWers intended to illustrate and en t 
force the opinion of thp speaker, of the unchristian dS n 
spohe nature of .their office, they could not have d«!.e 

ffiore forcibly. It wap natural that unprejudiced^Siinds * 
should feel, ^leved and indignant at this outrage and f' 

^™i c“»e"w«wurir^^ Ofob* such in.tanc?ii tile e 

At the clo« of the meeting, a stranger who afterwards '' 
made biinself known as a wealthy and liberal Catholic 
from Ifcntucky, cane to Friend Pcnnypacker, and in a H 
diguficd but coidial manner, offered him hia han“ ^ 


first line of one chairof A'' 

Now.rsni -he Doctor show ;r:;".. . 

render a crime odiomi, and at the s.n. “ 
eriminal in an amiable and '*»''« the 

'eufier the Thug. .„d T. .I?';;' u 

"reir atrocities were perpeir!!^ "Pulsi.e, th,, 
‘fie whole community partook » il°" '"•* 'fi»l 


. 7""“oiiatsbyfo,,, 
fi«e all indicated mo 
P'*‘fi«.de,.rm„„to„, 
"‘•fie* of all olam,., 
feel an, ,u,p, 
7-Tor do. Thlsur 
■^ioB,aiidih,f,|„^, ^ 

lUtekstiii, 10 ^ 










































































































































































































































































































NATIONAL AN 


TI -SLAV E R Y S T^ • 


It not the world in which we dwell, 
The loner World alone it real— 

The world we neither bny nor tell. 

I’m matter of all outward things. 
Within my toul I take my seat, 

And Nature comes in perfumed robes 

All things I have within mytelf, 

Sana set and suns within me rise, 

I live within bright palace walls 

Arched o’er by lovely jewelled skies, 

I come and go, a wandering bee 
That roams each flowery scented field, 
And treasure up the golden fruit 
My daily thoughts and pastimes yield. 
I look at things not as they seem, 

In all I see the Father’s face ; 

All Nature is a part of Him, 

The bending sky is Ms embrace. 



The Devililaughed at that trick, 
And clapped his ha:ida in furious jny, 
And sniggered at 8t. Patriok. 


The Father did as he was bid— 

His mission prospered rarely. 

And all the world confessed with joy 
He beat the devil fairly. 

But Satan laughed, and laughed outri^ 
“Nodoubt you’re mighty clever. 
But, faith, I know a better trick 

Vil. 

"I've failed," thought he, “ in way of dr 


To make a nation bold and strong, 
Industrious, nothing fearing. 
The best of food is corn and beef— 


“For food to please the idle taste- 
Forlazy loons to feed on— 

To keep existence ' 



To know his plot ,si 


To teach all Mac.s and grt 
0 cheat the Devil once for all 


O’er its sad gloom still comes and goes 
The mingled wail of friends and foes, 
Borne to the land which no one knows. 


Alone with God, whe; 
And death his shado't 
That God is there, thi 


grandiloquent Life of Pius IX. 
d at Naples, says “ the whole uni 
eyes inleiTtly fixed on the r^dlanc, 
js from the chair of St. Peter’s;’ 
here may be at least a grain of trull 
under this great mountain of rhodomoniade, W( 
take adiraniage of Monsieur Alphonse Balleydier’ 
Ibook to prepare for the readers of ihe Inquirer a 
' ■ ... he Life of Pio Nooo, certainly the 

IS individual in Europe at the pre- 

_traveller in Italy hears of scarcely 

any oiher person, excepting always Gioberii, an 
-■priest, whose word is quoted as prophecy 
■oughout Ihe Italian States. When Gioberi' 
Jits Pio Nono, all Italy waits to hear the resul 
of the conference. There were suspicions of th< 
Pope’s fideliiy to the Italian cause some little timi 
■ G-ioberii went to Rome, had many inter 
h the pontiff, and assured the people that 
Pio Nono was ail right, which satisfied everybody. 
Italy, therefore, is so ha’ppy ar '■* • 


scenes of strife; 

that veins the earth, 
re loving thoughts. 


THE DEVIL AND THE POTATOES. 

AIR—" The Deoil cameJiMlin' through iU town." 

The Irish soil swarmed thick with toads 
And reptiles holding revel. 

But good 8t. Patrick drove them out, 

And sore surprised the Devil. 

" Ha 1 ha !” quoth he, " St Patrick dear. 

You think you’re wondrous clever ; 

And bother you for ever.” 

II. 

The ripe grain grew in Irish fields 

Each plain and river-bank was fair 
With corn, and rye, and barley ; 

St. Patrick thought no harm could come 
To land thus favoured highly, 


—{Loudon Puppet Skx>w.'\ 


ea, where no wind blows. 


".rile! 






baiocco for the market. 

“ It is I who am the thief.” 

“ But Ihe dinner ?” 

‘‘Give me porridge,” was the reply. ■ 

This is only a specimen of M. Balleydier’s raptu- 
us stories of the goodness of Pio Nono, but it 
trves as well as the whole, to show what is at 
asi the popular idea of his benevolence. 

We will give an anecdote ol which the theme 
a little different. 

Being at Rome, assisting 
Holv week, cardinal Masiai i 
‘ lied preacher, who discourseu wun gic»> 

n on the passion of our Lord. In,the very height 
his eloquence, the preacher was seized with a] 
irseness so severe, that he could not make him* 
f heard, and he was obliged to retire to the sa- 
ilV, covered with distress and moriificaiion. Car- 
lal Masiai, who was presiding, immediately left 
seat, and taking his place in the pulpit, resumed 
! thread of ihe discourse where the oraior had 
ipped it, and for more than an hour kept llie 
Jience enchained by the passionate energy of his 
nner, and the earnestness of his exhortations. 

I On being complimented upon his facility, he replied, 
'' I had previously her ’ *’ 

and only regr 


irving 

raccoirni of the other for a future paper. 

Giovanni Maria Masiai Ferrelti was born at Sini- 
avfia, a small city in the Marca d’Ancona, on the 
?ih of May, 1792. His family had no claims to 
obiliiy, except, as his biographer observes, the no- 
iliiy of the heart. He was noted for an amiable 
imper from his earliest years; and, as he grew up, 
became more and more siudious, and gave further 
■ ;nsof the seriousness and be- 


His 










sr hilh- 


I of Ihe Vatican were at all times open 


0 blight his hopes of usefulness, espi 


iially in the profession of a 
This" - '- 


prostrated his energie! 
id his depression attracted the attention of hi 
end, the pope. And here we must give verbaiic 
e account furnished by our devout biographei 
aving our readers to believe as much or as little ol 
e miraculous portion of it as they may 
supposini! 


e facts, nor accept all t 


e following 


inferences of our friend, M. Ba 
‘‘ One morning, M-astai rec 
billet, written with the Pope’s own hand ; 

“ ‘ My dear Mastai — 

‘‘ ‘ Come to me, lo-dav at 2 o’clock. I have somi 
thing to tell you from God. Pin VII.’ ” 

‘‘At two o’clock, Ferretii entered the chambf 
of the Pope, whom he found seated in an arm-chai , 
decorated with the pontifical emblems. He gave 
approach, and offered 


discoui 

I could not has 
Ijusiice to his Italy excellent thoughts. 

' He was in the discharge of his duties as bishop of | 
nola, when he received news of the death of Gre¬ 
gory IVL, with a requisition for his immediate 
Ihe conclave wh 

successor. When afterwards he was informed that | 
had been elected to this high office, he 
o tears, and had nearly fallen from his 
Then recovering himself, he said, “ I am the 
servant of Jesus Christ, I submit myself to the will 
of God.” The choice was doubtless a surprise to 
m, lor although he was finally elected with accla- 
aiion, there had been close and repeated voting, 
hich seemed likely to result in the election of 
le of three other cardinals. 

The Roman people had felt much uneasiness du¬ 
ring the" delays and disappointment which preceded 
the choice of cardinal Mastai, for they were justly 
fearful of the powerful Austrian influence which 
n to be at work in Rome, and which would 
force to place in the pontifical chair, 
•dinals devoted to the interests of that 
country. Crowds watched the quirinal while the 
conclave was sitting. Twice a day the cardinal 
commissioners, to whom was entrusted the car 
the election, counted the voles, and not fin^^g 
for any one candidate, burned the se 
papers, in which the suffrages were inclosed, 


‘‘My 






any ihouorhi to the sanclily of the ecclesiastical 
life V 

‘‘‘Often, O holy father; especially since it h 
pleased God to visit me with this terrible malad; 
but the obstacle which will prevent my embi 
cing the profession of arms, will equally shut a 
out from the service of the Church.’ 

‘‘‘It is true, my son; yet you are young, at 
hope belongs to your lime of life.’ 

“ ‘ There are diseases which distinguish hope. 
Mine can never be cured.’ 

“‘Never is a word which belongs only t 
God-’ 

“ ‘ And to, the physician, 0 holy father!’ 

“ ‘ The physicians are far from infallible. Thei 
condemnation is often a presage of good.’ (Salirics 
Pius VII!) ‘Hope, therefore, my son.’ 

“‘In the physicians?’ 

“‘No; in God. His Son, who raised from ih 
dead the man Lazarus, can cure, if he will, th 
boy Ferretti. And he will cure you, if I may tru< 
to my secret presentiments, antj if your faith i 
strong, and your soul in a fit state to receive th 
influences of his Spirit.’ 

“‘I believe, wholly, in God the Father A: 

"'“af'is well, my son; hope! unite your prayers 
with mine. Let us, for nine successive days, im¬ 
plore our Divine Master to afford you the relie; 
which art is not able to render. At the end of| 
these nine days, come to me again, and receivi 
the bread of eternal life—and we shall see.’ 

“ For nine days after this the unhappy ^oang 
man went each morning to the Church ol " 
Maria degli Angeli, with his feet bare, and hi 
exposed to the rays of the burning sun. ' 
prostrate before the altar, his tears stteamint 


I, which had become 


Pope. 

“From that time, his perst 
slightly curved, regained its 
covered its fire; the marked pallor of his 
nance gave place lo the freshness of youth, 
to the preseni time he has remained entirely free 
from the attacks of his terrible enemy. This won 
derful cure seemed, as well to himself as lo Pius 
VII., a manifestation of the will ol God that 
should consecrate himself to the priesthood. 

course of study maintained the high character 
had earned in his former position.” 

This being the only decided miracle recorded 
the life of Pio Nono. we have thought.best to g 
it entire. It is better worth believing than ma , 
that are recorded in the annals of his church, for it 
recognizes the efficiency of direct and simple prayer 

to God himself, in an hour of need. That "- 

was effected we need not doubt, for the fa 
Masiai wa.s once affected with epilepsy, is 
known as that there is no healthier or finer 
man in Italy, of his years, than Pio Nono. 
ther be himself believe.s in the miraculousness of 

When he was'ordained priest, he took Ihe di¬ 
rection of an institution for the support and Chris¬ 
tian education of orphans. This position, to the 
[duties of which he devoted himself with charac¬ 
teristic energy, was to him an opporiunity of growl 
in the religious Ufe, in the care of the poor and th 

After this, he went as a missionary to Chili, i 
South America, with Monsignore Muzi, now bislio 
of Gastello, under whom he held the post of ecclt 
. He received the affectionate 
good Pius VII., at parting, wi 
many charges as to the apostolical fulfilment of t. 
mission; but serious differences soon arising b 
tween the papal nuncio and the governor of Chi 
Muzi and his associates were forced lo- abandon 
and Mastai returned, leaving bt 


le Wesi 




espondini 


ellence of his life had acquired 
Our biographer lells an 
zeal and kindness to a d 
man and his family, whom he found in a misei 
' in Chili, but the particulars are loo ni 

ur preseni limits;—briefly, the dying 
;r:ed and baptized by means of the | 
ars of the good priest, wiio-unfolded 
- love of God in Jesus Christ, and 
afiUcied family followed the same example of 
‘ead. The lather died; Masiai closed his e 

rrayed his body for the tomb in some of his_ 

clothing; dug his grave with his own hands, and 

issand a rose, saying lo his family, “ When 
iss shall be decayed or lost, replace it by anoi 
it is ihe symbol of salvation through Jesus 
irisi, and when you find evil passions getting ihe 
Her of your good resolutions, come hither to pray 
strength and aid. Never deny the God ip whose 
name you have been baptized, and better ihpughls 
feelings will grow up in your hearts, even - 
rose which I have planted will bloom and fl 
upon the grave of him you love.” He left . 
place wiili a light purse, but carrying with him ihe 
benedictions of the widow and ihe orphans. 
i .1 his return lo Rome, his friend Pius VII.. 
more, but Leo XII., consiiiuied him prelate, and 
isiident of the great Ospizio de San Michele, the 
lal considerable in Rome. He was afterwards 
de first pastor of Spolelo, and in 1832, under the 
pontificate of Gregory XVf., successor of Leo XII., 
’‘shop of Imoia, a place of more imporiance. 

His conduct in this new position, corresponded 
iih that of his past life. His charities were sc 
imerous as lo attract an attention which he was 
dulous lo avoid. When bis purse was exhausted 
it Irequenily was, he gave his clothing, or even 
Id articles of furniture, rather than refuse appli- 
lion for relief. This was often done so privately, 
at his steward or major-domo was ■”-' ■ 


“ I left fifty scudi yesterday, to-day ■ • ^nd his beaevoleni, 

J . ’ . I marks of anxious Cl 




the age; but when .'V„ j—. 

slrucied as pledging him to a very ^ 
very doubtful " 


[gfeh __ 

THEHOLVLAND—JACOB’S WELL AND THE 
RITANS. 

nr last view of Jerusalem was very fine 
ed back from a ridge on the northern ros . 
it lying, bright and stately, on its everlasling 
but it looked low-'- 


r plate, go arranged 


it the 


a honours 


le decree 


of chimney, should be seen by the 
people without. At each repetition of this ceremony 
popularly called the fumata, the spirits of the crowd 
and despairing murmurs arose. But at length 
' an ominous stillness, the sound of a hammer 
heard in that walled-up window in the palace, 
ugh which the announcement of a new pope, 
i be given lo the Roman people. The choic'' 
made; the crowd stood breathless; a singli 
e fell on the balcony ; the strokes were repeated 
the aperture soon became large enough 
permit the cardinal-chamberlain to pass tlirough 
The rauliiiude hailed the sight with one universal 
Romans,” said the official, 
could be heard. “I bring you joyful, tidings.- 

We have a pope—cardinal Giovanni Mar” . 

ti. bishop of Imoia, who lakes the iiam 

. This notice having been given in 

chamberlain, threw among the crowd i 
which the same announcement was wri 
Italian language, and the good news was speedily 
flying on the wings of the wind to e.very quarter ol 
llie city. The cannon of St. Angelo, the bells ofj 
St. Peters, and of all Rome’s three hundred church- 
sounded forth gladness. The community 
the intelligence with tears of joy, for the ( 
of the bishop of Imoia was well known tc 
e ceremonies attendant upon his coosec 
i enihronization, were splendid in the ex 
I his pastoral visits lo the adjacent towr , 
each the character of a triumph, until he adopted 
ihe precaution of sending beforehand a special order 
and personal request that the expenr ”' ' 
with which his people t\ ere wont to icoci 
should be forborne, as being contrary at on; 
wishes and to his principles. His habits 
iremelv simple, and he has been constantly making 
reforms in ihe expenditures ol the palace and of the 
Government; many abuses having crept in during 
le miserable administration of Gregory XVI. 

His first public act of importance was 
f amnesty, which at once made him the 
lalian heart. This document, which is given 
ingih by our enraptured biographer, is cei 
[conceived in a most generous and fatherly . 

The pope begins by saying that the rejoicings of his 
people on his accession, oiherwise so gratifying, 
were saddened by the recolleciiop that not a few fa¬ 
milies among his affectionate subjects were suffer¬ 
ing from the absence of beloved members, who had 
been banished for offences against law and gt 
der. He speaks of the transgres ‘ - 

the regard expressed by the peoplt 
ficient guarantee that he may, wi 
Slate, offer a free pardon to all such as are willing 
to promise obedience to his Government. He desires 
that the first act of his pontificate should be one of 
love and mercy. The conditions are then enumera¬ 
ted, and they are of the kindest and most reasonable 
tone. All legal proceedings against the offenders 
are stopped, while at the same lime those who de¬ 
sire to clear themselves by a judicial investigation, 
are at liberty to do so. The paper concludes with 
an appeal to the honour and lo the better feeling 
of those who accept this pardon, and a gentle hint 
of the course which will become the duly of the 
government, in case of ungenerous abuse of the 
pope’s clemency. Perhaps no act of amnesty was 
ever more nobly conceived. 

This act of the pope was violently opposed by se¬ 
veral of the cardinals. They prophesied anarchy, 
radicalism, disorder of all sons. After it was passed 
one of them said to the pope,—“Your holiness ; 
how it is; the hot heads ayp already throwing 
coloured cockades about the streets.” 

“ Are they so ?” said the pope, “ then they certs 
ly do not mean to wear them.” 

The quiet humour of Pio Nono often serves him a 
[good turnamong the factious and discontented spir¬ 
its with whom he has Jo deal. Many anecdotes 
are current, showing that he knows how good-' 
louredly to turn off an ili-nalured suggestion, c 
ini a reproof. The reply he made lo some young 
len, who having subscribed largely to present t 
■own''of silver laural to Fanny Ellsler, asked hii 
linion of the offering, is an instance: “Truly,’ 
lid he, “I am but a poor priest, and cannot pre 
judge of these things, but it seems tc 


id declares that 


is for the bead and ni 


lets a man who sincerely believes religion 
iuties to b§ the one thing needlul, and vvht 

to doubt; lhas he is a devoted Catholic,,it 
equally certain. He has received all his ideas o: 
religion ihrough ihe medium of ihe church, and 
terns honestly to believe in her infallibility. He 
reads Bible Societies, and all other institutions 
which suppose the right of private judgment 
laiters of faith, whileon subjects uncoDDecled wi 
jligion, he is a person of remarkable liberality. 

His sympathy with suffering of every sort, is i 
knowleged by all to be of the lendere^l kind, and I 
Igenerosity in giving knows no limit, but the exu 
■" He gives the most minute atieniion 

_affecting the public convenience 

granted liberty of the press, and popular rept 

i ;-j- 1 valuable reforms inn 

practice ot the courts of law; examined ini 

ses of persons imprisoned for long periods, at_ 

. iving ihem where he though! himselfjusiified in 
so doing. He opens all letters addressed lo him 
with his own hands, and no complaint, whether of| 
public or prival 

neglect. It is „ 

out incog., that he may see for himself the cour 
of things in Rome, but this is probably a figmen 
fora face that is stamped upon standards, medals, 
coins, marbles, pocket-handkerchiefs,—could never 
be disguised from any Roman. 

His subjects certainly look to him with filial af, 
-ction, and expect from him the'kinciness of a father. 
Their complaints of him relate to his want of d suf¬ 
ficiently bold and vindictive spirit against Austria. 
In the present boiling state of Italian politics, no¬ 
thing short of war to the knife, will content ' 
fierce portion of the people, and Pio Nono has , 
dently as little liking for war as any follower of 
William Fean. This is called weakness, and hbe 
'ery people who drew his carriage ' ' 


lands, and almost deified h 




t of jjl , 


I_ _ _ . .-.- up in Ihe castle'of | 

St. Angelo, and even to depose him, if he hesitates 
iiress lest as to a final rupture with Austria. The pope, no| 
e money [doubt, finds himself in a very disagreeable position. 


e?plexity. If‘he 

lian patriots compass aU ^Iber'to will h® 

public will be establistol, or C probable 

king of all Italy-the ‘^nrpope’e lem¬ 
on every account. In eimer c . .-jg in the 

poral power is gone, and h® “g himself 

beginning of his reign, to have P p,ohably, 

[readyand willing to relinquish i , he has p 

ere this, come to a different way “ „ , j f which 
position is full of anomalie ^ ; 

be exceedingly ‘‘yng 'Xle of h'e 
ve have no doubt he is. home oi m 

._ of his sentiments ha ve caused him j 

tsidered in Europe, as 


im the cry »l-“^eb oMtalian 
thing can be more perplexed ‘1““ ''® ^ ^i.h all 

politics, and we sometimes '® ?/.f,. victim! 

Kis excellent quafities, 1*onel 
; shape, of the spirit Ol the lime . 
and hear him without feeling a *' • 

lim, and we should certainly hear 
happening lo him with the most sin 


r ihiadav upon Mount gpproach- 

face, he«f*j[_“® ,amewhere in _‘h®,fy)[„„v of iheSamaiit*" 


Pentateuch (Books ol 1 ,^ ; 


points ... --- 

lofty back-ground. We descended the 
us and lost sight of the Holy City foi 


5 mountains forming i 


Again 


er'ra'ced ; and they were still 
leighbourhood of our encarap- 
he terraces follow the »>■■■“> 


slope before 


ivid colouring 
the hills wet 

brilliant hues—the soil red, grey, and 

the tilled'portions of the bjigh''*'.,?:®™: 
shadows purple or lilt 
of having been once t 
completely so in the c 
mem, this evening- • 
of the stone, whict 
singular air of wildness to the most cul 
Here and there were basins among the 
lil dropped all over with fig and olivi 
'corn; and the upland tracks winding among 
slopes all strewn with cistns, ins, cyclamen, and 
anemones, and bristling with tail flowering holly¬ 
hocks. On we went, past deep old wells yawniftg 
. hollows, or stone cisterns where the cattle 
crowding to drink; past a few camels here 
here, browsing in the dells; past groups of 
■ ■ ' ' - carrying ■" '' . 


I believe to be the true e®*’ *"" .ug ciiri*ii»"" 

'The most learned men ““I®,"* ; but they have 

belfeve it to be nd f«"®«' Te'.l 

, high op'"'®"®''‘*7 believe, excepting 

as'^ heartMy a. Ko'""’®'"’"' , 

,he Jews. The '"1'“'” •"‘’/’uiv would admit nei- 
mosi bigoted character, "P®. .'„®Li,-,iei nil with- 

^.hen Egyptian) compelled . ,, be- 

They dared not fef“®®,“” “ vVe hid to ride from 
haved with '!irom I’enti being pitched on a, 

end (0 end ol Jl Qur horses had logo"* 
green on ihe other narrow street, which 

flowlyas Pr'bl®'''’®"* ’ ranTwas paved will. 

would not ®7,®" ’ ode along one behind 

large «''PP®'y.®'f®"®'' .^ace all the people came out 

'“"'’"’"[‘a'nd 7^-"® L'^'^ornTnuigM 

Tnd'sneerdl'and children ^hrus^ 

1 felt what a lesson this wm m in ^ i 

mailers of ciiies, where men ought to 

i" "L\Kler.ha-. to "esp Mch other for wor.h.m 
same God, in «' different manner. In t 
„a of other cities, men ml‘®.“P®"know” 

I edge“"in ‘’realty,""'or'anotlTer’s views and feeh 
fogs.’ihan these Mahommedans had of 


e villages 


steeps, till, at 6. P. 

I We 


but Gerizira has lost much o. us y [ 

Rn!h have tombs and votive buildings on them, 
hich show them to have been places of pil«;;m“J®' 
After dinner, we ascended a heighi, past the Mo¬ 
hammedan cemeiary, whence .“"fiv " lil 

in the last sunlighl, of this most beaut fu c y- D 

nee the capital of Samaria; and it is still, and 

■ver be for its siiuaiion, a very sinking placeJ 

__ipleiely fills the valley, fr 

ascends a little way "" ’n" 


M., we encamped beside a beaut 
were under the shelter offa rock, whose mots 
vices were fringed with delicate ferns. Whilf 
ner was preparing, I went back on our road- 
narrow stony road which wound round the verdant 
promontory opposite our rock—to find a honeysucii' 
which I had seen climbing and blossoming to a gre 
height; and I brought back a charming handlul 

"while we were at dinner in the tent, a sound of| 
[scuffling was heard outside; and when our drago- 

wa"drheaTd the ’wLle story, and were 
hear how zealous our Mahommedan ser' 
be in the cause of Christians. Some Arabs, with 
their loaded mules, had come with Ihe intention of 
encamping beside the pool; and on finding the 
ground partly occupied, though there was plenty of 
room left, they became abusive, and wondered aloud 
what business these cursed Christians had in their 
country. Our dragoman resented this, and threw 
the speaker over the tent ropes. There was then a 
stout scuffle, and our cook coming lo help, and the 
Arabs falling one upon anoihei 
in the dark, they had the wo 
off vowing vengeance. We lies 


The m 


in of 


We were not going 


: we saw the Mediterranean, 
blue water between 

Sychar; where lies th 
the woman of Samaria ws 




most fertile valley, not 
le crops were splendid fc 
;re thickly planted,on th 


Our road lay through i 
[called Hawarrah, where i 
miles; and the villages v 
hills. The grouad rose in a series ui lauie 
of which there was a succession ol three wh 
were leaving the rich Hawarrah valley. Thi 
in this part ol the Holy Land were mere lanes, full 
of stones, between walls, or tracks ihrough 
grounds and meadows, or paths running along 
■ ' es of the rocks, with a bit of rocky slairc-'- 
end, about ascending or descending whit 
good horses made no difficuliy. 

Before entering the valTey where old Sychar lay, 
between the mountains Ebal and Gerizim, We came 
lo the fine fertile parcel of ground which Jacob 
bought. The valley opens out into this wide basin 
and near the junction of the valley and the basil 
the old well which is the supposed scene of the i 
versaiion of Jesus with the Samaritan womat 
Some of our party wound round the base of the 
'to the'well; and some (and [ for one) rode by 
upper path, over the shoulder of the hill, and ca 
down on the other side. I had thus a fine viet 
the whole locality of the valley where the city lies— | 
a narrow valley, rich with fig and olive groves, and 
overhung by the rocky basis of Ebal and Gerizii 
where the square block entrances of tombs dolt 
the strata ol the rocks. From this heighi Jacof 
land looked a beautiful expanse. The well is a me 
rough heap of stones, with a hole in the middle, net 
ly closed up. What there is belowground, I cannot 
say; but this is all that is to be seen on the surfa 
It is not a well likely lo be in use now, for Ih 
are many springs and hollow cisferns (though 
well) between this and the town, which lies abou 
mile and a half ofi[. 

Everybody knows that the Jews had no friendly 
dealings with ih’e Samaritans in the time of Jesus. 
The quarrel had then lasted about five hundred years. 
How many suns had gone down upon their wrath ' 
The Samaritans had tkrished to assist the Jews ' 
building the temple at Jerusalem; but the Jewi 
hated .them as a mixed race, and would not adnii 
that they had any rigSSt to share in temple worship, 
ot any other Jewish privileges. It really wasamr 
serious objection to the-Samariiaus, that they Wf 
a mixed race; because the intermarriages of the fc. 
raer Samaritan Israelites with Assyrians and others 
disposed them to idolatry, or alleast to a worship as 
mixed as their race. So the Samaritans w “ ' 

ded from the rebuilding of the temple, _ 

hundred years B. C. And not being permitted to 
help, they did all they could to hinder. About one 
hundred years after, they obtained leave of the Per¬ 
sian court, (to which both the Jews and they 

subject,) to build a second temple to Jehovah. 

they built it on Mount Geriziiq. This was a shock¬ 
ing impiety in the sight of the Jews; and it was 
the occasion of a number of lax-minded Jews, who 
had broken the law by marrying heathen 
otherwise, and who yet wished to worship Jehovah 
his temple, resorting to Sychar, lo join the Sama- 
ans, and/ender their race yet more mixed. This 
as Ihe quarrel which the woman of Samaria refe 
i to when she spoke of the question' whethi. 
men ought to worship in this mountain or in Jeru¬ 
salem?” and thusiaexplained her wonder that Jesus, 
being a Jew, should'ask water of her, 

Samaritan. There was a quarrel about . .,, 

lures; the Jews insisting to this day, that the Sama- 
"^-d altered two or three texts, relating 
mountains, Ebal and Gerizim, in their oi... 
sacred copy of the books of Moses; the Samaritans 
Insisting, of course, that theirs was the true eppy. 

Prom my early youth, I had always taken a siro.., 
interest in this old quarrel, feeling sympathy with 


- both parties, and a keen delight ih the 
own hands, and no complaint, whether of soothing wbrds of Jesus concerning it. Whata 
pnvale wrong, is ever treated by him with | it wa» for both parlies lo hear, that God was nc 
be worshipped every whei 
henceforti! to be 


ill places were 
sacreu ai the Jerusalem temple, 

. Sychar! And what a lesson in 

beraliiy it was lo the Jews, when he gave honour 
3 the Samaritan parable, on account of his good, 
works, above the sacred priest and the servant of 
the temple at Jerusalem. Both parlies 


course, wrong in their fierce anger; but each had 
much to plead on his own side. The Jews were 
bound to keep their race and worship pure; and held, 
essential matter of faith, that Jehovah would 
but one dwelling-place; which was their 
of their temple. And the Samaritans were surely 
•right in persisting in their endeavour to worship Je- 
'lovah, in accordance with the law of Moses, as they 
iid not believe in strange gods and if the Jews could 
not admit them to worship in the temple at ~ 
lem, they could not be blamed for building 

s always rny view of the matter; and 


be,3600 y*»f' ®'‘'- 


OCTOBER fl, 

inj oat ibt hfiri ».' 
myaienea, thrddiof lljhi on ils dimoini r»e,^ 
the other devoied with equal aiaiduiiy to*,.,,**; 
Booki, to Dyer, were a raal world, both pu*'®*''. 

■ among them he pauad, uneontcious of 
outh to riiremeage. vegtiaiiiw on ihef,!***. 
...rois. and “ ineial fond raeorda,’’m ||,, |’ ®"H 
air of great llbrariae, or the dnaiy oonfusi,,. V"»'l 
own, with iha lanii poaitbln apprehension of 
human intereii vital to their pegee, or of ,n. *“)' 
of wit or faney glenclng aorote them. Hii I,', 

•n Academic Paeioral. Meihinki I j,,, ’••i 

nwkward form, ael off by irtiwaera too short 
those outgrown by • gawky lad. aad , 'k. 

much too large (or the wear,,, hanging «{on?ii'J 
like those germeniq which the iritioersilc Mil,,", 
peaeaniry preler to the most comlorisbl, 
dreia; hlilonk head tilvered over w th sbo„ ‘''® 
siraggliiift •"<< ‘I*;'' ®y®I filleiening 
laiih and wonder, ae Laroh aaiisfles ih, curlosht 
wliich hae gently diilurbed hie studies ss to ii,. 
ihorship ofthe Waverly Novels by telling hij,'?’ 
iheeiriciesi confidence, ihai they era the work,' r 
Lord Casileieagh just returneil from ‘be Cong 
of Sovereigns ol Vienna ! Oil he rune, with ,b| J' 

ted eirideend ehambling eniliusiesm, not ,ion, .'n 

he reaches Maida Hall, and breathes his news im! 
,he ear of Leigh Hunt, wim, “aa a public writ,," 
rtuflh^ to be poeeemd of the greet feet with tuk: V 
George is lailen ! Or ihall I endeavour ' „ *1"' 
the bewildered look with which, just after h, t' J 
been announced one of Lord Sinnhope’, execumr. 
and residuary legatees, he received Ltmb’, 
inquiry, “ Whether it wes true as cornmonly r,p„, * 
ed^hit he was lo bimtit a Jord ?” •• Q dei, , 
.... '«!>«ness; 


skirts of Gerizim. Its 
white roofs, are hedged 
by the groves which surround the town; vit 
spread from roof lo roof, aod from court 
wo or three palmsspring up in the midst, and high- 
■r aloft still, a graceful minaret here and there. 

Then, to my delight, we descended to s< 
Samaritan synagogue. We were guided to , 

I saw nearly all the Samaritans of the place, goi^ 
looking people, the men wearing the higii helm -1 
turban, which we see in the portraits ol Josepii 
and other old Jews. They said their number w 
silly in ihis place, and about forty more elsewnei 
only a hundred in the whole world. They declat 
' lir chief priest and the rest ol their sect to be 
noa. They keep three great feasts m the year, 
going up to Gerizim as the Jews used to go up 

The synagogue was a small ordi.iary looking cha- 


of which is kept 
u.u w,,, of Ihe Pentateuch. It was shown to 
after much entreaty on our part; but I found it was 
impossible that I could be allowed to touch it 
I felt it a great event to have seen it. '' '■ 
ten on a sort of vellum, in the Samaritan 
small, and ejren. The vellum is 




__parchment. The priest himself 

not touch I he MS., without careful purification ■' 
and he holds it by the ends of the rollers on which i 
fixed on a scroll, like the copies of the Jewish law | 

We we're lighted ihrough the archways c 
reel on our way home, and down the hill, by 
e candle, which burned steadily in the still 
Our employment this evening was reading aloud 
the history of the Jewish and Samaritan controversy, 
and the fourth chapter of the Gospel of John- 
While we were thus reading in our lent, the jaci 
full cry on the slopes of Gerizim.— H. Mat 

\tineau. 
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LITERARY RELICS. 


Mr. Lamh,” responded .be with earnest i, 
but not without a moment’s quivering vaniiy'Ti 
could not think ol such a ihing; ii la not itue i 
sure you.” “ J thought not,’ said Lamb, 
contradict it wherever I go; but the Gove,no, * 
will not ask you conieoi; they may taiaei outioih, 
peerage without your even knowing it.’”' .. j ^ 

I, Mr. Lamb; indted,indeed, I hope not; j, 

I suit me at all,” responded Dyer, and went hi, 
„jy, musing on the poaaibllity ol a iirange honour 
descending on hi, reluctant brow. Or ihall I 
■■■- visible presenlimeni of hia bland unconiciomne.. 

evil when his sportive friend taxed it to ih, o, 
most, by suddenly asking what he thought of the 
murderer Williams, who, alter detiroying iwg fami. 
lies in Ratcliffe Highway, had broken prison by ,ui 
cide, and whose body had just before been convey J 
in shocking proces,ion lo in cross-road grave ! fh, 
desperate aiiempt lo compel the gentle opiimi,, 
speak ill of a mortal creature produced no happie, 
success ihiD the answer, “ Why. I should think, Mr 
Lamb, he must have been rather an eccentric chi! 
racier.” This simplicity of a nature not only on. 
spotted by the world, but almoil abstracted from it" 
»ill »«m the more remarkable, when it I, knows 
ibjecied, at the entrance ol life, iba hard 
bailie with fortune. Dyer wai the lob of very pog, 
parents, residing in an eaiiern suburb ol London 
Stepney or Beibnel-greenward. where he aiiracied 
the attention of two eldeily ladies as a serious child 
with an extraordinary love for bookt They obiiin! 
■d for him a preieniaiion to Chrisi’i Hospital, which 
ie entered at seven years of age ; loaghi hli wty 
hrougli its sturdy ranks to iis head; and, at oine- 
een, quiiied it for Cambridge, with only an exhihi- 
ion and his scholarly accompliahmenis lo help him. 
On be went, however, placid if not rejoicing, through 
ihedifficuItteiofalileillDtiraiedooly by scholarihip- 
encouniering tremendous labours; unresting yet ae! 
rene; until at eighty-five he breathed out ibe most 
blameless of lives, which began in a struggle to end 
in a learned dream '.—Mmoriels of Land), ami 
Sketches of his Companions: by T. M. Tolfourd. 
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iniversal reverence entertained for 
auses their residences and every little thing 
belonging to them to be regarded with an unusual 
[degree of interest. Hence it is that relics oflhem— 
their autographs, pens, snuff-boxes.and other articles 
—are so eagerly sought after, and so highly prized. 
The neighbourhoods in which they dwelt are wan¬ 
dered through with greater delight ihau others more 
beautiful or slriking, but not so renowned. “ There 
is a charm,” as Washington Irving observes “ about 
the spot which has been printed by the fooiseps of 
departed beauty, and consecrated by I’le insj ' 
■■'■ins ol the poet, which is heightened rather 
ipaired by the lapse ol ages. It ia indeed the gilt| 
of poetry to hallow every place in which it moves, 
to breath round nature an odor more exquisite than 
the perfume of the rose, and to shed over it i ' 
more magical than the blush of the morning.’ 

' In the park at Penhurst Casile, Kent, stands 
oua oak, said to have been planted at the birth 
of Sir Philip Sidney. 

In the grounds of Abbington Abbey, Norihamp- 
onshire, stands Garrick’s mulberry-tree, with this 
■ascription upon copper attached tooneot its limbs: 
‘This tree was planted by David Garrick, Esq., at 
the request ot Ann Thursbv, as a growing lestimo- 
ny of their friendship, 1,778.” 

Henry Kirk White’s favourite tree whereon he 
id cua“H. T. W., 1805,” stood on the sands at 
’hiiton, in Norihum'berland, until it was cut down 
by the woodman’s axe; but in veneration for 
poet’s memory the portion bearing his initials 
carefully preserved in an elegant gilt frame. 

An English traveller desirious of possessing a 
mortal of Madame de Sevigne, purchased for 
sum of 18,000 francs, the siaircaise ol her chateau,] 

Sir Isaac Newton’s solar dial, which was 
, J , J . ||nanor-hou8e at Woqls- 



rsgtu ring of till 
Ben" wTa.-i, 

suted in anew.. _ 

purcbunl it from lixior wi 
Tee gtrdeo It hed beeo fcob 
dy wtibie the Iset few days- 
with the grew 
prdng theAWrf 
id la UaUtndVt 


smith u Qloacester • mu 
JSlitebetb, contetnihg the 

made by Mr. Crokw' ‘thll yunmeero it nom . w- 
ebOT "five *“ •* * 7 *®* 

that »n opitoro?*"u ^robabir 

dramatist has been onteruined. On compr-ing 

to‘tb‘^ n!n“r omnpei.nl Jodges bav.oom. 

the TOholaaion that the ring thua aingnlerly recovered by 
lilm i“ ail prolWhmty the betntblog ring of Wtl- 

wh?sh *‘‘a bereldry of love keeBt 

*bts queatiM. exbtbttslna 
In th«m I* *>'aoobee of ercbaologlcal ioqotry, 

I I?* b«oora« of roal oao aad 

Unoe in appitoatton. It ibuald bo obsorved that ueltberof 
■fftoprovtoa. o*n.r. of th. riog .n.!rt 7 l!mi tHMSlbt." 

."" 


l^aced ia the Royal So* 


a sceptre, 

It is now the property 
preserved in the great 


throp, Lincolnshire, 

ciety’s collection. . 

Some years ago a curious arm-chair, which had, 
belonged to Gay, the poet, was sold at public auc-, 
It Barnstable, his native place. It contained 
“hfier the seal, aj the extremity of whicli wa 
|a smaller draw, connected with a rod in front, by 
which It was drawn out. ’ 

Benjamin Franklin’s “ fine crab-tree walking stick 
with a gjold head curiously wrought in ihe lorm oi 
- cap ot liberty ;’• is bequeathed in a codicil to htsi 
’ 111 , to the friend of mankind,General Washing- 
in; addin? that “if it were a scepire,he had meriild 
t and would become it. 
of the United States and .» |,.o,o,,cu u 
'^® ^a'®''‘"Gffiee, at Washington. 

Thorpe’s Catalogue of Autographs ” [18431 m- 
[eludes a letter from a Miss Smith of Aruiulale.'^for- 
vvarding to the Earl of Buchan, “ a chip taken from I 
the coffin of the poet Burns, when his body was r™ 
.’"'h- **'" .8''*’'® ‘0 ‘he mausoleum, 

Dumfries'!” “ '“'®'*®®‘’® ®‘>«fel>yard 

The,lower of Monibard, in Burgundy 
fon 8 study, and together with Ihe gardei in which 
the great naturilitt used to recreate hims“l( is ra 
llgiouslv kept up by iheinhabitauls. " 

buf-f!"r. ®‘,^'®fi®'d ha* been pulled down 
but the poet’s parlor still exists as a poriion ol >L'I 
present mansion erected on the spot.\ p.l 
•he great forest near Binfield has been honourahtJ 
preserved under the name of Pope’s Wood Hi^J 
house in Twickenham is gone, ibrgarder,. h.!* 

R rr -C howeVe" 

gave It picluresqueness, grace, and beau- 


I Cowper’s houseal Onley, is stifl standing in ,i 

,®““’®''“.'““‘»,a'a‘eso huLrously described bv h! 
poet ; his parlor is occuffleil as a girlT chlr 

trihVn7ighbZitg''‘yiS|!ge"o7w [®»'dence 
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immoditioly horried with tbo thfarmetioD to Bamu. 
* ranvt 'S'u toth*'!?"'* * momeofs de 

10101 with tho followlD^ poMeript: Bower# of Dtvid 
sr. ick. Ha wu soht to pomp, aod wont direotly, to Blob- 
ODd to toll tha king I iboold write no more." Shortly sftor- 

? whtch*"howo'v" *’li*J'* “ 

i^setiy tnformod of yior impelde.ot iooeiries, end of tta 
mformauon yoo so boiily loot to Uicboio^ and wicb wlat 
trmmpli aod exaltatioo it wu raoalvod 1 koaw awy 
particolarof it tbo noat day. Now mark mt, vagabood 
keep t, yoor pantomtmos, or bo auorod you iball baarofU 
no moroy thoa boay ioibrintf. It i« in my powif to 
ou curae tb« hoar in wbieb yoo flarod to lotoffto* 
Qiiu.—JniMiij EluadaUd, by J. BHUoo- 
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